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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








FROM THE CRAFTSMAN, 
First Prize Tale—By Willis Gaylord. 
WAKONDA, 


A TALE OF THE FRONTIERS. 


At no period of the American revolution 
did affairs wear a darker aspect than in the 
fall of 1777. Gen. Burgoyne, with a veteran 
army which in Parliament had been pronoun- 
ced sufficient to overrun the whole rebellious 
provinces, had swept Lake Champlain, cap- 
tured Crown Point and Ticonderoga, crossed 
the Isthmus that separates Champlain from 
the Hudson, and with his troops flushed with 
success was pouring down the valley of that 
river. On the south, a strong force had left 
New-York for the purpose of co-operation, 
and forcing a passage through the obstacles 
that opposed their progress, were carrying 
devastation and dismay to the country on the 
borders of the Hudson. ‘To complete the 
chain of difficulties, St. Leger, with a pow- 
erful regular force, accompanied by a cloud 
of savages, had left Oswego, and making 
his way through the wilderness to the Mohawk, 
unexpectedly found his progress down that 
river checked, more by the brave hands and 
dauntless hearts of Gansevoort, Willett, and 
their trusty followers, than by the earth en- 
Bankments and hastily erected pickets of Fort 
Stanwix. That place stood, and the frontier 
settlements, which at that time felt as if their 


Iu this state of feverish agitation and uncer- 
tainty, were the inhabitants of the lone settle- 
ment of Wakonda, which lay on a narrow 
valley about fifteen miles west of the Hudson 
river, at Esopus.—Descending from the Cats- 
kill, or rather Shawangunk mountain, a stream 
flowed through the valley, on which a mill or 
two had been built, and around which were 
iclustered the dozen or two of log houses dig- 
‘nified with the name of village. Inured to 
danger, the settlers were on the alert, expect- 
ing daily a visit might be received from some 
‘of the prowling bands of savages that infested 





New-York, and kept the frontiers in continual ° 


terror. As was usually the case with the 
early settlements on, or near the Hudson, the 
‘major part of the inhabitants were sabstantiai, 
smoking, sour crout eating Dutchmen, and the 
‘names of Hans, Derrick, Gerrit, and Brom, 
were as numerous as the families.—Quite a 
‘variety of nations and people had their repre- 
sentatives in the little village of Wakonda; 
and, of course, the manners and customs of 
the whole were as diversified as the individ- 
uals. -The most active personage in the set- 
tlement, was a New-Englander by the name 
of Upson; who united in his own proper per- 
son the offices of pettifogger, schovimaster, 
‘scribe, and quack; and was besides a retailer 
of scraps of divinity, which were not always of 
the orthodox kind. He had a sharp meddiing 
countenance, grey eyes, red hair, and wat 
/was uncommon at tliat time, sported a huge 
pair of whiskers of the same colour. Tle was 
‘a most inquisitive knowing fellow, and had he 
lived at the present time, would undoubtedly 
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safety was suspended on the cast of a single|have been a follower of Miss Wright, as he 
die, were, with few exceptions, preserved from | was forever imagining ‘ he saw the tops of dis- 
the savage. It was a day when few neutrals| tant thoughts, which men of common stature 
were to be found; the whigs redoubled their could not see.” Nextin importance to Upson, 
exertions, the tories began to look up, and em-/| was Derrick Van Houten, the landlord of the 
bryo treasons were nursed in the bosoms of|inn, alog house with two rooms, and a sign on 
thousands. Rumor with her hundred tongues| which a huge cock turkey, intended to repre 

magnified events, and spread reports of the/sent an eagle, had been sketched by sume 
most exaggerated and contradictory kind; andj village Angelo. This creaked from mn pine 
the difficuity of obtaining correct information, | tree which stood near the dvor, and in the 


gave them the readier credence: ishadow of which, the men of Wakonda used 
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to congregate of a warm afternoon, to bear the 
news, and moisten their clay with Derrick’s 
*heavy wet. Among these was Corey, the 
village smith, a man superstitious and cruel, 
whom nature intended for a savage, but forgot 
to add the necessary courage and fortitude, to 
the ingredients. Farner Wilson was one of 
‘the earliest settlers, and a good specimen of 
a backwoodsman. He was careless of proper- 
‘ty—hospitable to all—retained many of the 
excellent notions of the land of the pilgrims 
from which he emigrated—naturally peaceful 
and fearless, but his wrath when aroused was 
like a hurricane. He could show more deer- 
skins than learned volumes, and his greatest 
delight was in his rifle, and his son George, a 
boy about twelve years of age, who inherited 
much of his father’s courage and spirit. 
‘There was one more individual considered 
as belonging to the settlement, though nobody 
knew exactly what to make of him, or could 
tell what his business was, or how he lived. 
Monsiéur Lilliard, for so he called himself, 
had arrived at the place two years before, with 
‘his family, and taken up his residence nearly 
a mile higher up the stream than the main 
settlement. Although he was evidently a 
man of intelligence, he avoided as much as 
possible all part or interest in the affairs of 
the ee He neither talked politics with 
the yankees—smoked with the Dutchmen— 
or fought with the Irishmen, who, when too 
liberal in their potations at Derrick’s, were 
proverbially pugnacious. He avoided all 
questions with dexterity, and after repeated 
attacks, Upson was obliged to give him up as 
hopeless. The most he could learn was, that 
he had the appearance of a gentleman ; that 
he spoke a language shockingly Frenchified ; 
‘that he had a young wife, which Van Houten, 
who saw her once at Wilson’s, pronounced as 
beautiful as one of Van Dyke’s angels; and a 
little girl six years of age, who loved to piay 
with George Wilson beneath the tall pines, 
ther berries on the mountain side, sit with 
iim ov the mossy bank, while he enticed the 


red speckled trout from their dark lurking| 


gen in the torrent, and whose unconfined 
air when she shook it back from her hazle 
eyes and high clear forehead, curled about 
her shoulders and shadowed her white neck. 
The inquisitorial visitations of the women of 
the settlement, were ne more successful than 
the efforts of the pettifogger; and the only 
family in the place with which the Lilliard’s 
made the least pretensions to intimacy, was 
that of Wilson. But the veil of mystery 
which thus shrouded the Lilliards, and which 
the villagers were unable to raise, was made 
to operate against them. There is nothing 
that the multitude do not comprehend, which 
they do not deem iniquitous. Dark hints and 
surmises spread abroad; the known fact that 


that beiter men than Lilliard had been burnt 
for a compact with the devil. If Lilliard 
heard of these suspicions, he heeded them not ; 
rand he and his charming family maintained 
their lone habits and their preferences. 

Things were thus situated at Wakonda, 
when, on the forenoon of the —— of October, 
some discharges of cannon were heard in the 
direction of the Hudson, and the villagers 

uickly convened at Van Houten’s, started a 
thousand sage conjectures as to the cause of 
the firing. Roderick O'Leary was of opinion 
it was the regulars, and that they would be 
out there in ‘less than no time at all a most, 
to burn the mills and murther the women.’ 
The man of law opined that it was far more 
likely to bea slanel te the Indians, who might 
be skulking in the woods, that they were ready 
to assist in the massacre of the whigs and the 
destruction of constitution and law. 

‘Where’s Lilliard ? saul Corey; ‘if we 
are to see regulars, or Indians, that man will 
be their pilot.’ 

‘Lilliard is off on some tory excursion,’ 
answered Gerritt “Hogeboom; ‘I was along 
‘there yesterday, and not a soul was stirring ; 
\if the British are up old North, he’s with them, 
‘depend on’t.’ 
| * Nonsense; you hate Lilliard, and wish to 
‘make him as bad as the d—l, or yourselves,’ 
‘said Wilson, who had at that moment joined 
‘the greup, and stood leaning against the pine, 
|with his-chin resting on the muzzle of his rifle. 





Upecn was scratching his head with his lit- 
tle finger, and evidently meditating a reply. 
| when the exclamation of Wilson—* Look yon- 


ider !? turned the attention of the whole com- 
pany to the east, where a dense pillar of smoke 
was rising, the mark of an extensive confla- 
gration. 

| ©?Tis the British shipping,’ cried one ; ‘’Tis 
ithe pine woods on the Rondout mountain,’ said 
another: ‘Tis the North River on fire!’ 
‘cried the third; but Van Houten, having pla- 
iced his spectacles astride his nose, pronounced 
lit to be near the village of Esopus. 

‘To the Hill! to the Hill!’ now shouted a 
dozen voices at once, and men and children 
‘were seen scrambling up the ascent. The 
‘Hill? was a mountainous precipice, which 
‘overhung the valley, at first rising gently, 
then becoming steeper, and for the last three 
lor four hundred feet presenting a wall of rock, 
which could only be ascended by a zig-zag and 
fatiguing route. From the summitof the rock, 
‘however, the ger ong was such as amply to 
compensate for the toil encountered. The 
rocky peaks of the highlands lay stretched to 
the east and south, their blue undulating sum- 
mits fading away in the boundless perspective 
—nearer, the Hudson showed its silver line 
from near Esepus, to where it was lost in the 
highlands—nearer still, lay the valleys of the 











Lilliard was absent for several days at a} Walkill, Rondout and Sangerties, dotted with 
time, was tortured into a conspiracy with the|settlements ; and immediately under their 
Indians against the whites ; and Corey hinted, |feet rose the white curling smokes of the se- 
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eluded hamlet of Wakonda. All eyes were|of flame drove him back severely scorched.-« 
now turned to the river, and the first glance! At this terrible moment Lilliard himself ap- 
showed that ’Sépus was indeed in flames.|peared,and in an agony exclaimed, ‘Oh! God, 
The heavy broad jets of fire which, darting | where is my Marie?’ Wilson could not answer, - 
upwards, darkened iato the denge mass of; bit pointed to the flames. Like a man reck- 
smoke that overhung the town, told at once |less of danger he plunged.into them, and would 
that. the fate of the village was sealed. Inthe |have perished-hadnot Wilson,. at the hazard 
Hudson a little below, could be seen the ves-/of his own life, dragged him from them. | Some 
sels of the fue, their white sails showing like |of the other villagers had now. arrived, and all 
snow specks cn the green wooded shores be-| were busy in restoring Lilliard and Annette, 
yond, who, though severely burned, were both able 
“By St. Patrick, that is tes bad! said: Barry |as-soon as they recovered from the- effects of : 
the Irishman ; first breaking the silence which suffocation, to walk and converse. Some oil 
the sight had caused. ‘ What say you Corey, {had been brought and applied to their wounds, 
shall we take our guns, and hasten to the|and they were urged. to go to the village 
river? Lhe best way. to avoid danger is to|‘ No,’ said Lilliard, ‘ when | leave these ruins, 
meet it half way.’ Lleave the place forever.’ Seated-ona pine 
But the individual addressed was no where |log with Annette in his arms, his hand pressed 
to be found. on his brow, Lilliard in silence gazed on the 
‘He is down booking out for number one,| fire which had now spent its fury, and was 
the cowardly. dog ;? said Derrick Van Houten, |gradually subsiding. ae tame not among 
‘and as we shall do nothing up here in the|those that had collected ; he dared’ not meet 
sky, we may as well go down too;’ and in a/the eye of the man he had so cruelly wronged. 
few minutes the company were again assem-| The cry of ‘there are her bones!’ roused 
bled around the door of the inn, Lilliard from his reverie, and advancing to: 
In ashort time Corey came up; ‘ Youlook |the ruin, he looked intently for a few min- 
like a man who has seen a ghost or done somejutes on the spot where, surrounded with. 
damnable deed ; which is it? speak out, man,’ | glowing coals, lay the half calcined remains of 
was the greeting of Barry. his beautiful and loved Marie; then kissing 
‘Neither,’ was the reply, ‘but I think the /his little daughter, he turned from the spot,. 
Lilliards will trouble us ne more.’ and beckoning Wilson to follow him, retired tg 
‘Where are they ?? a little distance from the crowd. 
‘1 neither know nor care, but if that raven| ‘ Wilson,’ said he, when they were alone, 
comes back, he will find his nest is destroyed.’ |‘ This very day lL intended to have left this 
‘Lhe company instantly cast their eyes up|place; the storm which drove me into exile, 
the valley, and-a thick smoke was rising over}had passed ; the cloud that overhung Marie 
the pines. Wilson. sprung to his feet. * You/and imyself, had disappeared ; and brighter 
have fired Lilliard s house,’ said he to Corey.| prospects, which would have satisfied the most. 
‘What iff have? Why should not traitors |ambitious, Had opened upon us.—What Ihave 
and spies, if nothing worse, receive their due?’ |been—what they were, it matters not now; 
‘And his wife and child ?? ‘Life, hope, and love, are there destroyed, and 
‘If they are in‘t, so much the better; the still [must go. ‘To you Lleave the melancholy 
country is rid of the whole at once,’ said the|charge of committing Marie’s relics to the 
brute. earth; for you only among these figures 
Wilson had not «aited for the answer, but|that claim to be human, have L found to 
springing upon ahorse which stood there,|be a man; one that could feel for those your 
urged him at his utmost speed up the valley. {heart told were unfortunate—were not what 
‘Corey, you deserve the gallows, if you have|they seemed. For your kindness may heaven 
burnt that woman and child,’ said Van Hou-|bless you.? He took Wilson’s hand, pressed 
ten. ‘Lilliard himself 1 don’t think is any|it to his bosom, Annette kissed it, a warm 
better than he ought to be, but they were in-|tear fell upon it, a low farewell was breathed, 
nocent.? and with his girl in his. arms, Lilliard disap 
The roof of the house was enveloped .in}peared in the forest. ae a 
flames when Wilson arrived; andas he threw| ‘Non compos, as [ always believed him to 
himself from his horse, to his horror he heard |be, or he would not think of lodging in the 
a faint ery of distress issue from the building. | forest at this season of the year,’ said Upson, 
Tearing away a stick which bad barred the }as he saw him vanish. 
door on the vutside, he burst it open; and| ‘An unfortunate man only,’ was the half un- 
through the volume of smoke and flame that}conscious response of Wilson. A 
poured forth, he caught a glimpse of some-| ‘Every man is unfortunate who-deals with 
thing lying on. the floor, which with a despe-|the devil, or his emissaries,’ said Hans Van 
rate effort he grasped, and: diagged into the| Seger, ‘but the woman was not guilty; had 
air, It was the lovely girl Annette, speech. {she been a witch, fire would not have burnt 
less, and suffocated with smoke. Laying her|ber in that manner ;’ and in this.grave decis. 
down, Wilson again attempted to enter the|ion, the majority appeared to acquiesce. 
house; but the cvof fel), and a frightful burst (To be Continued.» 
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EROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
A DAY’S REVERSES. 
A TALE OF THE PAST SEASON. 
(Coneluded.) 

They detained me an age in the street—I 
rapt and rapt again, and then T rang, and at 
the ring of the bell, a stupid looking, yellow- 
haired, steamy maid servant, in a dirty lace 
cap, issued from the scullery, wiping her crim- 
son arms in her check apron, to answer the 
summons. 

‘Is Mr. Fraser at home?’ I demanded, in 
a voice of somewhat angry impatience. 

« Mr. Fraser at home r—No sir, he an’t,’ 

* Where’s he gone to?’ 

* Where’s he gone to?’ rejoined the girl, in 
a low drawling voice— I’m sure, sir, I can’t 
tell, not lL.’ , 

‘Is his servant in the way ?? 

‘Is his servant in the way ?—No, sir, the 
other gentleman's gone too.’ 

‘ His servant gone with him ?———-Why, how 
did they go?’ 

‘ How did they go®—Why, in a_post-shay 
and four, to be sure—they sent for him from 
Newman’s.’ 

‘ Heavens ! how provoking !—Did they start 
early 

‘Start early? no, to be sure, thev started 
very late; as soon as ever master came home 
from dining in Russell Square.’ 

‘ Russell Square! what the devil should 
John Fraser do dining in Russeil Square ?—— 
How very distressing?’ 

‘ Master came home two hours before Mr. 
Robert expected him, and ordered four hor- 
ses to be got ready directly.’ 

‘Indeed ! what can possibly have happen- 
ed?” ° 

* What has happened? Oh Mr. Robert told 


by so many comforts, I had proudly, perhaps 
too proudly contemplated my stock of happi- 
ness, and had at large expatiated on my many 
deceitful topics of self-congratulation. How 
miserably was that stock of happiness now 
impaired! But, hopeful as I am by nature, my 
sanguine temperament still triumphed ; and 
as [ ascended the staircase to my apartment, 
Maria's image presented itselfin smiles to my 
imagination, and I repeated to myself, ‘My 
fortune’sgone! My friend has deserted me !~- 
But Maria! thou dearest, still remain’st to 
me. I'll tranquilize my mind by the sweet 
counsel of your daily letter, and then proceed 
to deliberate and act for myself.’ knew 
‘that the post must by this time have arrived. 
I approached the table where my cards and 
letters were constantly deposited——but no let- 
ter wasthere. I could not believe my eyes,—— 
‘lL rang and asked for my letters—-none had 
arrived during my absence from home. ‘ Had 
|the post gone by P’—* Yes, many an hour ago.’ 
‘It was too true then, even Maria was pertid- 
‘ious to my misfortunes. Tifis was the severest 
‘blow of all. ‘This | could not have anticipated. 
My heart was full, brim full of sorrow before ; 
and this addition of disappointment made it 
overflow. Any man who has akeen suscepti- 
bility of madness and injury—I need not 
have written a keen suscepti ility of madness, 
\for the sense of wrong is always proportioned 
to the sense of benefit—Gratitude and resent- 
‘ment are always, I believe, commensurate in 
‘the character; and he who is easily touched 
by the attentions of those he loves, will be as 
readily affected by their neglect ; but, howev- 
jer, any man who is keenly sensible of unkind- 
ness, will comprehend the effect produced 
‘upon my mind by the absence of my expected, 
‘my accustomed letter. ‘The cause of my 








us all about what had happened, says he,‘ my distrust was apparently slight—possibly acci- 
master’s great friend, Mr. Luttrell, is clean dental ; but, occurring at such a time, it fell. 
ruined: his lawyer’s man run off with all his; with all the weight of a last and consumma- 
money. Master’s in a great quandary about’ ting calamity on one who was already over- 
it,’ says Mr. Robert, ‘and so L suppose,’ says threwn. Oh! how weak—how childish—how 
he, ‘ that Master and I am going out of town foolish are we, even the wisest of us all, in 


a little while to keep clear of the mass.’ 

* Merciful God! and can such cold hearted 
treachery really be !? 

‘And so,’ continued the girl, perfectly re- 

rdless of my vehement ejaculation, ‘ and so 
T told Mr. Robert I hoped luck would go with 
them; for you know, sir, it’s all very well to 
have friends and such like, as long as they’ve 
got every thing comfortable around them ; but 


when they’ve broke up, or any thing of that, 


why, then it’s another sort of matter, and we 
have no right to meddle in their concerns.’ 
The girl was a-perfect philosopher upon the 
true Hume and Rochefoucault principles. 
She continued to promulge her maxims in the 
same low, monotonous, cold, languid vein; 
but I did not remain to profit by them. 1 
hurried away toconceal my sorrow and disap- 
pointment in the privacy of those apartments, 
where, on the preceding evening, surrounded 


‘moments such as these! I clenched my teeth ; 
I stampt upon the floor; L tossed about my 
‘arms with the vain and objectless passion of 
‘an angry child. a dog, amazed at the vio- 
‘lence of my gesticulation, fixed his large dark 
‘eyes upon me, and stared with astonishment, 
as well he might, at the agitated passion of his 
master. I saw, or imagined I saw, an expres- 
sion of tenderness and commiseration in his 
looks; and in an agony of tears—don’t laugh 
at me; for in the same situation, under the 
same circumstances, you probably would have 
done the same—lI flung myself down on the 
floor by his side, exclaiming, ‘ Yes, Neptune, 
every thing on earth has forsaken me but you ; 
my fortune—my friend, my love—with my 
fortune ; and you, you alone, my good, old 
faithful dog, are constant to me in the hour of 
my aflliction!’"—lI started up and paced my 
apartment backwards and forwards with wige 
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whd hurried strides, fevered with the rapid 
suggestion of painful events, bewildered in 
mind, afflicted at heart, perplexed in the ex- 
treme !—There was no place in my thoughts 
tor the future; I was absorbed, wholly in the 
present: L was careless of the loss of my 
patrimony—It was gone; and I willingly re- 
signed it. My distracted fancy began to 
view the robbery rather as a benefit than an 
injury. Ithad revealed to me in time the 
baseness of the world, the fallacy of human 
attachments, the inconstancy of woman, the 
treacuery of man. IL had, in one morning, 
learnt that the world is a lie; and love a 
name; and friendship a cheat; ‘The lesson 
bad indeed been dearly bought by the exchange 
of affluence for poverty ; but in the despair 
and bitterness of my abandonment, I should 
have scorned to mean ihe at an inferior price, 
It was worth all, and more than I had given 
for it. I felt grateful to Drayton for the act 
of fraud which had in a moment rendered me 
thus indigent and wise; 1 would not attempt 
the recovery of the wealth he had purloined. 
That wealth, as I looked down upon it from 
the heights of my passion, seemed to dwindle 
into an inconsiderable speck, and was disdain- 
ed as a mere noxious bait for falsehood and 
duplicity. ‘ Let him,’ I ejaculated, ‘let him 
keep my money, !—let it attract towards him 
as it did towards myself, lying smiles and 
artificial tenderness ; let him, as | have done, 
fix his heart upon the beautiful deceptions 
which affluence shall conjure up around him; 
let him be robbed, a8 1 have been; let him, as 
Ihave done, detect the error of the illusions 
that had delighted him; and then let him 
curse the perfidious, the ungrateful wretches 
that had deceived as l now do curse those 
that have injured me.’ How inconsistent are 
the thoughts and actions, the words and the 
sentiments of man! Never was L conscious of 
so deep a feeling of tenderness as that which 
flowed from my soul towards the beings [ was 
denouncing, at the very moment these expres- 
sions of passionate indignation were issuing 
from my lips. 

iaipalied by that restlessness of body which 
results from the agitation of the mind, I teok 
up my hat, called Neptune to follow me, and 
prepared to seek abroad that distraction for 
my grief, which could not be tound in the 
quiet of my home. In leaving the reom, my 
eye accidentally glanced toward my pistols. 
my hand was on the lock of the door. 1 per- 
ceived that to approach the place where they 
lay, was like tempting Hell to tempt me: but 
a thought flashed across my mind, that to die 


to direct me than the necessity of locomotion; 
[ at length found myself on the banks of the 
Thames, at no great distance from Westmin- 
ister Bridge. My boat was kept near this 
place. On the water, I should be delivered 
from all apprehension of observing eyes. I 
should be alone with my sorrow ; and, unfa- 
vourable as the season and the weather were, 
{ proceeded to the spot where my boat was 
moored. ‘ Bad time for boating Mr. Luttrell,’ 
said Piner, who had the charge of my wherry; 
‘it’s mortal cold, and there's rain getting out 
there to the windward.’ But carciess of his 
good natured remonstrances, [ siezed the oar 
impatiently from his hand and proceeded, in 
angry silence, tothe boat. I pushed her off and 
rowed rapidly up the river tewards Chelsea ; 
with Neptune lying at my feet. When I thus 
found myself alone upon the water, with nove 
to know or mark, or overhear me, my grief 
breaking through all the restraints that had 
confined it as long as 1 was exposed to the 
inspection of my teilow creatures, discharged 
itself in vehement exclamations of indignant 
° » . 5 

passion.‘ Fool !—Idiot that I was to trust 
them !—Nothing on earth shall ever induce 
ime now to look back upon them again. Oh, 
Maria! I should have thought it happiness 
enough to have died for you; atid you to de- 
sert me—to fall away from me too, at the 
moment when a single smile of yours might 
have indemnified me for all the wrongs of for- 
tune, all the treachery of friendship! As to 
Fraser, men are all alike,—selfish by nature, 
habit, education. ‘They are trained ‘to base- 
ness, and he is the wisest man who becomes 
earliest acquainted with suspicion. He is the 
happiest, who, scorning their hollow demon. 
strations of attachment, constrains every sym- 
pathy of his nature within the close imprison- 
ment of a cold and unparticipating selfishness ; 
but P'Ilbe revenged. Fallen as lam—sunk— 
impoverished—despised as Lionel Luttreli 
may be, the perfidious shall yet be taught to 
know, that he will not be spurned with impu- 
nity, or trampled on without reprisal! !” 

At these words, some violence of gesture, 
accompanying the vehemence of my sentiment, 
interfered with the repose of Neptune, who 
was quietly sleeping at the bottom of the boat. 
‘Fhe dog vented his impatience in a quick and 
angry growl. At that moment my irritation 
amounted almost to madness. ‘ Right—right !’ 
1 exclaimed, ‘my very dog turns against me. 
He withdraws the mercenary attachment which 
my food had purchased, now that the sources 
which supplied it have become exhausted.’— 
| imputed to my dog the frailties of man, and 





were to punish the unworthy authors of my 
sorrow—were to strike imperishable remorse| 
to the hearts of Maria and of John; and 1) 
took the pistols with me, muttering, as | con- 
cealed them in my breast, ‘Perhaps 1 may 
want them.’ 

In this frame of my mind, wandering through 
kack and retired streets, with no other motive 





hastened, in the wild suggestion of the instant, 
to take a severe and summary vengeance on 
his ingratitude. Idrew forth a pistol from my 
breast, and ordered him to take to the water. 
I determined to shoot him as he was swim- 
ming and then leave him there to.die. Nep- 
tune hesitated in oveying me. Me was scarce- 
ly areused, perhaps he did not comprehend 
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ray command. My impatience would brook 
no delay, I wasin no humour to be thwarted. 
Standing upain the boat, I proceeded, with a 
sudden effort of strength, to cast the dog into 
the river. My purpose failed,—my balance 
was PoE 0 a moment of time—I Ene 
myself en in a desperate struggle for 
dateténos Aa the dark wine of the Tames 
I cannot swim. Death—death in all its ter- 
rors—instantaneous, inevitable death, was the 
idea that pressedl upon my mind, and occupied 
all its faculties. But poor Neptune required 
no solicitation. He no sooner witnessed the 
danger of his master, than he-sprang forward 
to my rescue, and sustaining my head above 
the water, swam stoutly away with me to the 
boat. 

When once reseated there, as I looked upon 
my preserver shaking the water from his coat 
as composedly as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened, my conscience became penetrated 
with the bitterest feelings of remorse and 
shame. Self-indulged, self-corrected, self- 
condemned, | sat like a guilty wretch in the 
presence of that noble animal, who, having 
saved my life, at the very moment [ was med- 
itating his destruction, seemed of too ree 
a nature to imagine, that the act he had per- 
formed exceeded the ordinary limits of his 
service, or deserved any spucial qndtiende from 
his master. I felt as ene who had in intention 
committed murder on his benefactor, and, as | 
slowly rowed towards the land, eloquentin the 

raise of the unconscious Neptune, the recul- 
fection of my perilous escape—the complete 
conviction of my having in one instance been 
mistaken in my anger—and, perhaps—most 
unromantic as it may sound—the physical op- 
eration of my cold bath, and my wet habili- 
ments—all these causes united, operated so 
effectually to allay the fever of my irritated 
passions, that the agitation of my mind was 
svothed. Mine was now the spirit of one in 
sorrow, notin anger. Humbled in mine own 
opinian, my indignation against Maria and 
John Fraser, for their cold hearted, their cruel 
desertion of my distresses, was exchanged for 
a mingled sentiment of tenderness and for- 
giveness. On reaching the landing place, | 
hastened to take possession of the first hack- 
ney coach, and calling Neptune into it, drove 
off” to my lodgings in vonduit street. 

On arriving at my apartment, the first ob- 
ject that presented itselfto my eye, was a note 

rom Maria. Lknew the peculiar shape of the 
billet, before I was near a to distinguish 
the hand-writing. All the blood in my veins 
seemed to rush back towards my heart, and 
there to stand trembling at the seat of life 
and motion. 1 shook like a terrified infant. 
Who could divine the nature of intelligence 
which that note contained? I held the paper 
some minutes in my hand before I could obtain 
sufficient command over myself to open it. 
That writing conveyed to me the sentence of 
my future destiny. Its purport was pregnant 


of the misery or happiness of my after life. 
At length with a salio. a desperate effort of 
resolution, I burst the seal asunder, and read : 

‘ Dearest Lionel, I did not write yesterday, 
because my aunt had most unexpectedly de- 
termined to return to town to-day. We left 
Brighton very early this morning, and are es- 
tablished at Thame’s Hotel. Come to us 
directly ; or if this wicked theft of Mr. Dray- 
ton’s—which by the by, will compel us to have 
a smaller, a quieter, and therefore a happier 
home, than we otherwise should have had— 
compels you to be busy among law people, and 
occupies all your time this morning, pray come 
to dinner at seven—or if not to dinner, at all 
events, you must contrive to be with usin Berk- 
ley square some time this evening. y aunt 
desires her best love, and believe me, dearest 
Lionel, your ever affectionate MARIA.’ 

And she was really true! This was by far 
the kindest, the tenderest note Ll had ever re- 
ceived. Maria was constant, and wy wicked 
suspicions only were in fault. Oh, heavens ! 
how much was I to blame! how severely did 
my folly deserve punishment! - 

The operations of the toilet are capable of 
incalculable extension or diminution. ‘They 
can, under certain circumstances, be very rap- 
idly despatched. In five minutes after the 
first reading of Maria’s note, | was descending 
the staircase, and prepared to obey her sum- 
mons. My valet was standing with his hand 
on the lock of the street door, in readiness to 
expedite my departure, when the noise of 
rapidly approaching wheels was heard. A 
carriage stopt suddenly before the house—the 
rapper was loudly and violently beaten witha 
hurried hand—the street door flew open— 
and John Fraser, in his dinner dress of the 
last evening, pale with watching, and fatigue, 
and travel, and excitement, burst like an un- 
expected apparition _ my sight. Herush- 
ed towards me, seized my am and shaking 
it with the energy of an almost convulsive 
joy, exclaimed, ‘ i ‘ell, Lionel, | was in time— 
thought I should be. The fellow drove cap- 
itally—deuced good horses, too, or we should 
never have beat him.’ 

‘What do you mean? Beat whom ?’ 

‘The rascal Drayton, to be sure. Did not 
they tell you I had got scent of his starting, 
and was off after him within an hour of his 
departure ?? 

* No, indeed, John, they never told me that.’ 

‘Well, never mind. 1 overtook him within 
five miles of Canterbury, aud horsewhipped 
him within an inch of his life :? 

*‘ And—and—the money ?’ 

‘Oh, I've lodged that at Coutt’s. I thought 
it best to put that out of danger at once. So 
I drove to the Strand, and deposited your 
eighty thousaad pounds in a place of securit 
before I proceeded here to tell you that it wag 
safe.’ 

If { had been humbled and ashamed of my- 
self before—if 1 had repented my disgusting 
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‘suspicions on seeing Maria’s note, thig expla-|any practice inconsistent with the other. In 
nation of John Fraser’s absence was very lit-| vain do they hope to improve their skin—to 
tle calculated to restore me to my former|give a ‘roseate hue’ to their cheeks, or to 
happy state of self approbation. ‘I'aking my|augment the grace and symmetry of their 
friend by the arm, and calling Neptune, I said, | forms, unless they are cautious to preserve 
‘By and by, John, you shall be thanked as you} the whole frame in health, vigor and activity. 
ought to be for all your kindness; but you must) Beauty of cages ag mp and to a certain extent, 
first forgive me. I have been cruelly unjust! that of shape also, is nothing more than visible 
to Maria, to you, and to poor old Neptune here.| health—a pure mirror of the perfect perform- 
Come with me to Berkley Square. You shall/ance of the internal functions, and of their 
there hear the confession of my past rashness| harmony with the external portions pf the sys- 
and folly ; and when my heart is once deliver-| tem; the certain effects of pure air, cheerful - 
ed from the burden of self repraach that now/| ness, temperance, and of exercise, uninterrupte 
oppresses it, there will be room for the expan-|ed by any species of unnatural constraint. 
sion of those happier feelings, which your 
friendship and Maria’s tenderness have ever-} At a methodist meeting held at a private 
lastingly implanted there-—Never again will] house, one of the light fingered gentry happen- 
I allow a suspicion to pollute my mind which) ed to be present, whose attention was arrested 
is injurious to those I love-—The world’s a! more by a sting of Sausages hanging up in the 
good world—the women are all true—the! room, than by the words of the preacher. Du- 
friends all faithful—and the dogs are all at-| ring the discourse he had, unnoticed, filled his 
tached and staunch ;—and if any individual, bosom with the sausages, when his attention 
under any possible combination of circumstan-| was drawn to the preacher, who was exhorting 
ces, is ever, for a single instant, induced to his hearers to give up their sins, and in par- 
conceive an opposite opinion, depend upon it, | ticular their bosom sins. The sausage wan 
that that unhappy man is deluded by false; immediately came forward, threw his sausages 
appearances, and that a little inquiry would|/on the floor, exclaiming— here, take your 
convince him of his mistake.’ pot links, I don’t want ‘em if you are 
‘1 can’t for the life of me understand, Li-| going to make a fuss about it.’ 
onel, what you are driving at.’ : ————= a 
‘You will resently, L replied; andinthey| ROR&2DL BBEPOSLTOERY. 
course of half an hour.—seated on the sofa, 
with Maria on one side of me, with John Fra- SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1830. 


ser on the other, and with Neptune lying at TO OUR PATRONS. 

my feet,—I had related the painful tale ot wa A Agents who are in arrears for the Repository, are ree 
late follies and sufferings, had. heard myse f spectfully requested to collect,if not already collected, the 
affectionately pitied and forgiven, and had! money due us for papers that have been sent according 
concluded, in the possession of unmingled ! to their respective orders, and forward it without delay; 


be . *s Reverses. | 2" we think if any have not yet paid, whose names are 
happiness, the series of my day s lon their lists, and who intend patrovizing us iv deed as 
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ie vind te well as in word, they would do well to have the amount 
WUSCBLLANWO So of their cahasitetiaun for this volume, 4s it is now draw- 
ing towards a close, and the next, remitted at the same 
time. For their information, and that of others whem 
it may concern, we would meption that the form aud 
PATRICK HENRY. plan of the next volume will be similar to the present. 

When Patrick Henry, who gave the impulse As to plates, our arrangements concerning them are not 


: ; -  jyet completed, we cannot therefore speak of them 
to the ball of the American Revolution, in- with certainty until our next number; bet whatever 


troduced his celebrated resolution on the number or kind we may conclude upon, and we intend 
stainp act into the House of Burgesses of Vir-| to present our patrons with as many and as good ones 

inia, [ May, 1765, } he exclaimed, when) 2s we can afford, our terins wil] continee the same as 
descanting on the tytanny of the obnoxious] ener jam! rs nee te cet es 
act, ‘Czsar had his Brutus, Charles the Ist, ’ . 


tions are daily springing up, will not when their counte- 
. ‘ > | ° 
his Cromwell, and George the Sd—’ * Trea-| nance and support is most needed, forsake an old friend 


son!’ cried the speaker ; : treason ! treason !”) for a new.—Our patrons and others, though not agents, 

echoed from every part of the house. It was will recollect that by forwarding the pay for five copies 

one of those trying moments which are decisive | of — me —— or sa next, -— of ee they 
‘ . wi e€ entitle 0) © SIX gratis, and in e same ratio 

of real character. wv Aces Se for om for a greater number.— Wil) such of our friends as can 

instant ; but raising in a loltier attitude, and) jaye it convenient oblige us by endeavouring to obtain 

fixing on the speaker an eye flashing with fire,|, few subscribers ? 

continued, ‘ may profit by their example. If ea, aaa 
i treason, make the most of it.’ : 

tate he ; inmeisiaaia At Taghkanick, on the 13th inst. by Adam. Strevel, 
Beauty and Ilealth—-Females should be iy Zhasne ae Ay ne OS 

early taught the important fact that beauty , 

cannot, in reality, exist, independent of health; DIED. 

and that the one is absolutely unattainable by] At New-York, Got, Richard Platt, aged 76 yoarsy 





** Variety we still pursue, 
‘¢ In pleasure seek for something new.” 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


Young Love at early morning, 
When smiled the jocund Spring, 
His bed of roses scorning, 
Spread forth his siiken wing. 
He sought a bank of flowers, 
And tarried there awhile; 
For thus his happy hours, 
He always will beguile. 


Then to a lawn he hied him, i 
Where dew-drops sparkled bright, 

His glittring bow beside him, 
‘Tiaged by the morning light, 

And there he sportive gamboled, 
And gaily fluttered round ; 

Now briskly forth he rambled, 
Now settled on the ground, 


And thus, he aimless sported, 
Nor dreamed of danger near, 

But each new pleasure courted, 
Devoid of every fear. 


Then burst ‘green eyed’ Jealousy, 
Forth, sudden to his view— 
Love uttered a feeble cry, 
His trembling bow-string drew. 
Unerring sped the tiny dart, 
By Love, incautious sent, 
And pierced the poisonous monster’s heart, 
With woe and horrour blent. 


Jealousy with hurried pace, 
And aspect still more wild, 
Seized to her breast with fell embrace, 
‘The weak and trembling child. 


And then her hold releasing— 
Love struck with sore dismay, 

{n haste his arrow seizing, 
Rushad speedily away. 

Hence, whene’er that poisoned dart, 
He shoots at rough or fair, 

It leaves a poison in the heart, 


That deeply rankles there. Osman. 





The following lines are said to have been written by 
a young man who is now confined in the State prison in 
Charlestown. The mind of the writer is evidently of a 





high cast ;—aud the circumstance of his being confined 
with felons for transgressing the laws of his country is 
an affecting proof of the deep depravity of the human 
heart, and of its proneness to evil when unrestrained by 
Divine Grace, 


TO THE SOUND OF A DISTANT BELL. 


Again thy sad and solemn tone! again that thrilling 
swell! 

‘Those sounds create a paradise within my dreary cell : 

Rich with the thoughts of other years their music rushes 
on, 

And glads my heart when every joy but memory is gone. 

Again, again! ye tell of days when innocenee was 
mine ; 





When I an infant tendril clung around my parent vine 7 


When of religion’s pure delight my mother loved to tel}, 

And bade me list thy solemn voice, thou sad and sooth- 
ing bell. 

Ye speak of glorious transports that my boyish bosom 

fired, 

When our proud country's victories your pealing tongue 
inspired, 

When ‘nid a nation’s revelries my youthful shout | gave, 

And buined to swell the warrior ranks, or filla warrior’s 
grave. 


Once more! and call the worshipped dead to her lost 
lover's side, 

That beauteous one who living would have been my 
wretched bride ; 

Shroud with thy mild and balmy tone the groans of her 
despair, 

When she sees her branch of promise withered, deso+ 
late, and bare. 

No more! my soul, all overwhelmed, no more can hear 
thee now ; 

A freezing horror chills my heart, and lightning burns 


my brow, 

To hear the sounds that blessed my youth now like a 
funeral knell 

Ring to my buried joys and hopes a deep and last fare- 
well, 

eee = ee ere —— 














 WRUGUAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.’” 


er 











Answer tothe puzzLesin ourlast. 
Puzz.e 1. 


Singing, I very much admire, 
More than Piano, Flute, or Lyre; 
Put in,that word the letter E, 
And you destroy all melody, 
And make Singeing, which you would hate~ 
To hear or feel upon your pate. 
Pouzzi.e u.—A Candle. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Of Fancy born, by folly bred, 
From foreign countries hither led, 
My form and shape I often change, 
Am really nothing—yet ’tis strange, 
By all caressed——by all admired, 
In wealth and poveity desired ; 
Of such variety I am made, 
That I’m the great support of trade ; 
And though brought up by wisdom’s foey 
I much of wisdom in me show ; 
For by my fleeting, changing state, 
I make much money circulate. 
iI. 
Which side of a pitcher is the handle. 
_ 
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